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FROM   A   GRADUATE'S   WINDOW. 

Many  years  ago,  on  that  great  day  we  are  celebrating  to-night, 
the  young  fellows  of  that  time,  whose  awful  wrecks  I 
see  about  me  here,  were  full  of  the  thought  of  what  Dreamer's 
they  were  going  to  do  and  be  in  the  course  of  the  Bxcuses- 
next  few  years.     Fortune,    fame,    learning,  public  office,  hung 
before  us  like  ripe  pumpkins  on  the  mother  vine,  and  all  our  fear 
was  that  our  pockets  might  not  be  large  enough  to  hold  quite  all 
we  could  pick. 

The  report  of  our  Class  Secretary  shows  that  some  of  those 
confident  young  fellows  were  right.  They  have  heaped  up  before 
us  professorships  and  books,  generals'  commissions  and  LL.  D's., 
telephones  and  railroads,  waterworks  and  vinegar  companies,  and 
even  a  "  propeller  for  the  bows  of  vessels." 

When  I  read  of  the  achievements  of  our  classmates,  I  think 
again  of  the  very  old  story  of  the  plain  woman  in  the  country 
whose  self-important  husband  came  home  from  the  town-meeting, 
and  glorified  himself  before  the  family  because  he  had  just  been 
elected  constable.  The  good  woman  felt  that  the  family  position 
had  been  advanced,  and  perhaps  she  too  had  new  duties  to  the 
community.  "  Husband,"  said  she,  "  now  you  are  a  constable, 
what  am  I  ?  "  "  The  same  old  fool  you  always  was  !  "  was  his 
answer. 

So  as  I  read  of  your  achievements,  I  ask  how  it  is  with  us  while 
you  are  getting  wealth,  inventing  propellers  for  the  bows  of  vessels, 
and  writing  heavy  books,  and  we,  poor  devils,  stand  before  the 
world  the  same  old  fools  we  always  were.  How  is  it  with  us,  I 
say? 
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I  toll  you  it  i-  not  always  easy  to  explain  this  thing.  I  remem- 
ber well  how  an  English  matron  in  an  English  country-house,  the 

mother  of  handsome  and  wholesome  daughters  not  yet  marketed, 
me,  •■  How  soon  do  you  think,  Mr.  X.,  you  will  go  to  Con- 
I  have  always  hoped  my  answer  was  counted  to  me  for 
modesty,  l>ut  I  did  n't  give  anything  away.  MYe  can't  get  ahead  a 
hit  by  trying  to  make  it  out  that  there  are  compensations  in  life 
and  that  really  we  all  get  just  about  the  same-sized  piece  of  pie. 
We  don't.  And  yet  I  want  to  speak  a  poor  word,  if  I  can,  from 
the  standpoint  of  those  who,  like  myself,  have  won  no  share  in 
these  great  prizes.  Have  we,  then,  made  a  poor  job  of  it?  lias 
life  proved  to  be  a  miserable  failure  in  our  case  ? 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  often  answer  yes  to  these  mean,  hateful 
questions.  The  smiles  of  the  crowd,  and  their  rewards,  are  given 
to  the  man  who  has  won  the  worldly  prizes.  "  For  unto  every  one 
thai  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance;  but  from 
him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath." 
This  is  the  remorseless  law  of  nature.  You  have  to  feel  it  and 
believe  it  part  of  the  time,  in  the  weary  parts  of  life.  There  will 
be  prizes  in  life  ;  and  prizes  for  some  mean  blanks  for  many. 

When  we  used  to  put  such  questions  to  ourselves  twenty  years 

we  could  bluff  them  off   almost   always.     There  was  time 

enough  ahead. 

"  What  though  the  field  be  lost  ? 
All  is  nut  lost  ;  th'  unconquerable  will"  .  .  . 

we  cried.     That  was  very  well,  then;  but  now  we  cannot  escape. 

Driven  t<>  the  wall  we  must  turn  our  backs  to  the  wall  and  make 
oiii-  fight.       See  whether  we  eaiinut   put   up  a  good  one. 

To   -tart    with,  if   we   have    failed   to   do  conspicuous   service  to 

mankind,  perhaps  we  have  been  able  t<>  play  a  modest  part  in  what 
dear  <>M  Dr.  Walker,  in  his  addre-.-  before  our  Alumni,  laid  down 
m  the  duty  of  ;ill  of  us  college  graduates, to  help  to  form  "an 
enlightened  public  opinion."     Hear  again  hi-  eloquent   word-: 

•■  It  i-  given  to  bul  f.\\   to  found  empires,  to  institute  laws,  to  di-- 

principles,  —  to  do  Unytbing,  in  short,  which  will  materially 

enlarge  the  boundaries  Of  human    thought  or  activity;    but  all  can 

contribute  something  to  secure  or  restore  b  sound  and  health} 
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state  of  public  opinion.  And  this  is  precisely  what  is  most  needed 
now  and  here.  .  .  .  The  fate  of  every  one  of  us,  the  uses  and 
pleasures  of  professional  success  and  high  social  position,  all  your 
dreams  of  happy  years  to  come,  and  the  prospects  of  your  chil- 
dren after  you,  are  wrapped  up  in  the  fate  of  our  common 
country." 

We  are  still  able  to  work.  In  man's  activity  in  some  form  of 
work  not  positively  odious  in  itself  lies  one  of  the  highest  plea- 
sures to  all  of  us.  I  can  see  as  I  look  around  me  here  that  we 
have  lots  of  health  still  left ;  and  George  Young's  spirit  sees  we 
are  excellent  feeders.  Most  of  you  seem  to  take  pleasure  in 
smoking  a  nasty  weed,  and  you  know  how  to  get  it.  Occasionally 
I  see  one  of  you  drawing  comfort  from  a  bottle ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  unf  ashionableness  of  the  remark  I  have  sometimes  heard  myself 
say  in  an  unguarded  moment,  God  be  thanked  for  alcohol.     I 

don't  mean  those  alcohol  punches  that  Charlie used  to  stir 

up  for  us  out  of  painter's  alcohol  when  "the  Monongahela  keg  ran 
low.  I  only  mean  in  general  what  the  scientific  world  knows  as 
hot  stuff.  If  we  can't  drive  a  double  span,  we  can  be  got  along 
somehow  in  an  electric  car.  If  we  can't  have  a  Kentucky  saddle- 
horse  or  an  automobile,  we  can  get  our  exercise  some  other  way, 
and  perhaps  we  get  almost  as  much  fun  out  of  it. 

Then  there  is  the  field  of  literature.  We  don't  have  to  make 
it  if  we  can't ;  it  lies  before  us  ready  made  and  inexhaustible. 
There  is  no  out  about  this.  If  life  goes  very  hard  with  us,  if  dis- 
appointment and  mortification  depress  us  and  mock  at  us,  there  is 
some  God-given  book  at  our  hand,  and  in  the  joy  of  reading  it  we 
soar  aloft  to  heaven. 

There  is  the  field  of  affection  also.  We  make  some  new  friends 
still,  though  not  so  swiftly  as  we  used  to,  and  the  old  friends  grow 
dearer  than  ever  as  time  goes  on.  We  are  not  so  exacting  of  our 
friends  as  we  used  to  be ;  we  don't  expect  them  to  be  devoted  to 
us  alone ;  we  are  happy  in  what  measure  of  friendship  we  can  get 
from  them.  The  old  affections  of  the  college  days  are  among  our 
priceless  treasures.  There  is  something  very  singular  about  these 
old  class-friendships.  I  find  as  I  recall  those  days  that  I  knew  very 
little  about  the  family  connections  and  worldly  condition  of  class- 
mates.    My  thoughts  did  n't  run  that  way.     What  the  fellow  was 
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in  himself  was  all  I  thought  of,  and  to  this  day  I  am  sometimes 
smpriaed  at  ■  iniCMlillll  about  the  worldly  surroundings  of  BOOM 
college  friend,  it  seems  so  odd  a  question;  and  then  it  seems 
odder  still  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion. Vi-t  it  might  concern  one  I  was  familiarly  attached  to, 
whose  joy  01  sorrow  to-day  would  quickly  dim  my  eyes.  Here  is 
the  great  adVantage,  by  the  way,  that  we  as  members  of  a  large 
college  have  over  those  who  went  to  a  little  one;  the  field  of  pos- 
sible friendship  was  BO  much  more  extended,  and  we  had  the 
chance  to  make  more  friends,  or  more  congenial  ones,  to  carry  off 
a-  a  harvest  to  enrich  the  after-life. 

Then  there  is  music.  Some  of  the  favored  ones  among  you 
can  draw  the  highest  joys  of  life  from  the  power  of  musical  ex- 
ion.  Others  can  live  an  ideal  life  in  the  study  or  practice  of 
the  fine  arts  ;  and  museums,  galleries,  prints,  photographs,  and 
books  are  growing  always  more  accessible  to  us  all.  Outdoor  life 
is  becoming  easier.  Take  your  bicycle,  or  better  take  the  electric 
car  on  Ned  Tucke's  Lowell  &  Suburban  Railway,  and  connect 
witli  Iluidekoper's  Universal  Steam  Railway  Lines.  You'll  get 
there  promptly,  and  it  shan't  cost  you  a  cent.  Nature  is  sweet 
and  soothing  to  the  bouL  Angry  and  unreasonable  as  we  are  in 
our  demands.  Nature  seldom  fails  to  cool  our  heads,  and  make  our 
hearts  more  gentle.  We  have  all  learned  something  of  that 
quality  of  patience  so  well  summed  up  in  Milton's  tremendous 
line,  — 

"  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

I  have  hinted    ;it  a  thousand    joys  and  consolations   of  our   nia- 

turer  life.    Yon  would  arrange  them  in  different  order,  but  I  know 

that  I  have  named  something  or  other  that  is  precious  beyond  words 

to  every  ,,ne  of  you.       But    I   know,  too,  that    I    have    failed    BO    far 

to  gpeafc  of  thinga  that  many  of  you  prize  as  the  highest  consola- 
tions in  the  afternoon  of  Life. 

I  don't  want  to  ipeaa  of  religion  here.  Some  of  yon  will  say  1 
am  rumbling  and  trying  to  express  in  many  awkward  words  what 
could  be  better  nnnmed  up  in  thi>  one.  Perhaps  they  are  right. 
I'ut  tlu>  i-  a  word  which  has  been  so  Overworked  by  worldly  men, 

that  a  sensitive  man  hate,  to  UM  it   unless  Q6  ifl  talking  with  men. 
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face  to  face,  and  one  at  a  time,  so  that  he  cannot  be  easily  charged 
with  cant  and  insincerity. 

There  is  left  at  last  the  one  consolation  of  life  to  speak  of  that 
comes  the  closest  to  my  own  heart.  I  mean  domestic  life.  The 
love  of  woman,  which  forms  the  key  to  almost  every  romance  we 
read,  may  well  be  taken  for  granted,  and  left  to  speak  for  itself. 
But  of  the  love  for  children  we  may  feel  freer  to  speak.  In  this 
close  family  circle  of  ours,  I  will  make  the  confession  that  much 
of  this  form  of  contentment  with  life  came  to  me  as  a  surprise. 
Our  lives  are  merged  at  last  in  younger  lives,  and  can  be  lived 
over  again.  What  if  we  have  failed  in  a  thousand  ways  ?  Here 
is  another  chance  to  try  again.  With  our  old  heads  and  their 
young,  cheery  hearts,  we  find  ourselves  again  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  audacious  as  ever  in  our  ambitions,  bound  to  win  or  die. 
I  am  not  talking  now  to  you  old  fellows  who  are  grandfathers, 
and  have  so  little  shame  to  own  it.  Perhaps  you  have  found 
something  better  still  in  life  than  anything  I  ever  dreamed  of. 

But  now  as  I  close,  and  look  into  the  friendly  faces  of  those 
who  have  been  friends  so  many  years,  I  feel  that  the  worldly  suc- 
cesses we  ordinarily  name  and  praise  are  not  the  whole  of  life ; 
that  there  are  spiritual  things  that  are  also  real ;  and  high  among 
them  stand  our  college  friendships.      '62. 


